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ESTABLISHMENT OF MOUNT M'KINLEY NATIONAL PARK. 



FRIDAY, MAY 6, 1916. 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Territories, 

WasMngton, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., in room 226, Senate Office 
Building, pursuant to call, Senator Key Pittman presiding. 

Present: Senators Pittman (chairman), Walsh, Jones, Harding, 
and Lippitt. 

The committee met for the purpose of considering the bill S. 5716, 
which is as follows : 

A BILL To establish the Mount McKinley National Park, in the Territory of Alaska. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the tract of land in the Territory of Alaska particularly 
described by and included within the metes and bounds, to wit: Beginning at a 
point as shown on Plate III, reconnoissance map of the Mount McKinley region, 
Alaska, prepared in the Geological Survey, edition of nineteen hundred and eleven, 
said point being at the summit of a hill between two forks of the headwaters of the 
Toklat River, approximate latitude sixty-three degrees forty-seven minutes, longi- 
tude one hundred and fifty degrees twenty minutes; thence south six degrees twenty 
minutes west nineteen miles; thence south sixty-eiglit degrees west sixty miles; 
thence in a southeasterly direction approximately twenty-eight miles to the summit 
of Mount Russell; thence in a iiortheasterly direction approximately eighty-nine 
miles to a point twenty-five miles due south of a point due east of the point of begin- 
ning; thence due north twenty-five miles to said point; thence due west twenty- 
eight and one-half miles to the point of beginning, is hereby reserved and withdrawn 
from settlement, occupancy, or disposal under the laws of the United States, and said 
tract is dedicated and set apart as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people, under the name of the Mount McKinley National Park. 

Sec. 2. That nothing herein contained shall anect any valid existing claim, location, 
or entry under the land laws of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, 
right of way, or any other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such 
claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of his land. 

Sec. 3. That whenever consistent with the primary purposes of the park, the act 
of February fifteenth, nineteen hundred and one, applicable to the location of rights 
of way in certain national parks and national forests for irrigation and other purposes, 
shall be and remain applicable to the lands included within the park. 

Sec. 4. That the mineral-land laws of the United States are hereby extended to 
the lands included i^ithin the park. 

Sec. 5. That the said park shall be under the executive control of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and it shall be the duty of the said executive authority, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to make and publish such rules and regulations not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States as the said authority may deem necessary or proper for the 
care, protection, management, and improvement of the same, the said regulations 
bein^ primarily aimed at the freest use of the said park for recreation purposes by the 
pubhc and for the preservation of animals, birds, and fish, and for the preservation of 
the natural curiosities and scenic beauties thereof. 

Sec. 6. That the said park shall be, and is hereby, established as a game refuge, 
and no person shall kill any game in said park except under an order from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the protection of persons or to protect or pre^'ent the extermina- 
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4 ESTABLISHMENT OF MOUNT McKINLEY NATIONAL PARK. 

tion of other animals or birds: Provided^ That prospectors and miners engaged in 
prospecting or mining in said park may take and kill therein so much game or birds 
as may be needed for their actual necessities when short of food; but in no case shall 
animals or birds be killed in said park for sale or removal therefrom, or wantonly. 

Sec. 7. That the said Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, execute 
leases to parcels of ground not exceeding twenty acres in extent for periods not to 
exceed twenty years whenever such ground is necessary for the erection of establish- 
ments for the accommodation of visitors; may grant such other necessary privileges 
and concessions as he deems wise for the accommodation of visitors; and may like- 
wise arrange for the removal of such mature or dead or down timber as he may deem 
necessary and advisable for the protection and improvement of the park. The pro- 
ceeds of leases and other revenues that may be derived from any source connected 
with said park shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
in the administration, maintenance, and improvement of the park. 

Sec. 8. That any person found guilty of violating any of the provisions of this act, 
or any rule or regulation that may be promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior 
with reference to the management and care of the park, or for the protection of the 
property therein, for the preservation from injury or spoliation of timber, natural 
curiosities, or wonderful objects within said park, or for the protection of the animals, 
birds, and fish in the said park, shall be deemed ^ilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be subjected to a fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
or both, and be adjudged to pay all costs of the proceedings. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Now, Mr. 
Greeley, you may make your statement. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. GBEELET, BEPBESENTING THE 

CAMP FIBE CLUB OF AMEBICA. 

Mr. Greeley. Mr. Chairman and Senators, my name is William B. 
Greeley, of New Rochelle, N. Y., a representative here of the Camp 
Fire Qub of America. I am standing in the shoes of Mr. John B. 
Bumham, president of the American Game Protective Association, 
who was here yesterday. Through some mistake, he and others 
understood that this hdfering was to be held on May 4. 

The Chairman. I will state it was to be held on May 4, but there 
were matters which caused the committee to hold it to-day. This is 
the regular meeting day, and it is not Mr. Burnham^s fault. 

Mr. Greeley. At the hearing before the committee of the House 
yesterday, we had present seven or eight gentlemen who had come 
prepared to speak in behalf of the House bul. They had made their 
arrangements for yesterday, and some of them were unable to remain 
over. To-day Mr. Belmore Browne, of the Camp Fire Club of 
America, and Mr. Charles Sheldon, of the Boone and Crockett Club, 
both of whom are thoroughly familiar with the territory involved in 
this bill by personal experiences there, are here and are prepared to 
explain fully the nature of the proposed park, its terrain, and the sur- 
rounding country. 

The bill proposes to withdraw from entry an area of 20 miles in 
width, about, and approximately 100 miles in length, lying chiefly on 
the north slope of Mount McKinley. It is not understood generally 
to have any mineral value. Some parts of it have been prospected. 
There is not, as I understand it, very much timber on it, except in 
the lower portions. There is a great abundance of game — caribou 
moose, mountain sheep, and bears. The chief distinction of the. 
region 

Senator Jones. There isn't any agricultural land ? 

Mr. Greeley. None whatever. The chief distinction of the region 
is the magnificent Mount McKinley, which is without a peer in this 
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country or in the world in certain aspects. There are mountains 
which are loftier, for Mount McKinley rises, I believe, to a height 
above the sea of about 21,000 feet, but it is unique in the height in 
which it rises above the surrounding country. In the photograph 
which is included in the little pamphlet that we have laid on the 
table — this is a photograph taken from the southerly side of Mount 
McKinley and the only photograph taken from that side, I believe — 
there is shown somethmg like 16,000 feet of elevation above the 
foreground. 

Senator Walsh. This wasn^t taken by Dr. Cook? 

Mr. Greeley. No, sir; we have no representative of the doctor 
here. Mr. Browne can tell you by whom and under what circum- 
stances it was taken. Mr. Browne is a gentleman who has actually 
climbed Mount McKinley and has stood on the top of it. 

The motive which prompts us to come here is interest in matters 
of conservation, a matter of interest as citizens in the setting apart 
of this magnificent national monument forever as a national pjark 
for the benefit of the people of the country. The area lies, I think, 
about 150 miles from Fairbanks. It is now practically inaccessible. 
It would be no more easily reached by the ordinary tourist than the 
region of the North Pole, but the Government railroad is now being 
built northward from Seward, and that railroad will run within about 
20 miles of the eastern boundary of the park. When that railroad 
is completed, it will place this area within about three weeks' jour- 
ney of New York City. It wiU therefore be an area of extraordinary 
attraction to the tourist, and as such an attraction it wiU become 
immediately an economic asset of great value to the country and to 
Alaska. It will be an economic asset to the Government railroad, 
for it will provide immediately a tourist travel for that railroad, and 
all that it means. It will be an economic asset to the steamship 
lines which now run to that coast. I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, 
to take the time of the committee, but to act chiefly as an intro- 
ducer for the gentlemen to whom I have referred, and whom I will 
ask now to address you. I will ask Mr. Browne to speak first. 

The Chairman. Very well; we will be glad to hear from Mr. 
Browne. 

STATEMENT OF BELMORE BROWNE, REPRESENTING THE 
COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION OF FORESTS AND WILD 
LIFE OF THE CAMP FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Browne. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. Greeley has cov- 
ered extraordinarily well our general reasons for advocating the 
Mount McEanley National ParS. I think my chief value to this 
committee will be to answer any questions and clear up any matters 
that are uncertain to them, and before I do that I would hke to say 
a few words about the country in general. Having been there, and 
Mr. Sheldon having been there, we are both able to speak with a 
good deal of conviction about that country. I think that I can say 
without any exaggeration that there is no mountain region in the 
world that can equal the Mount McKinley country for accessibiUty 
to the tourist and for unusual mountain beauty after the tourist 
arrives there. The railroad is going to cut across the country that 
is exceedingly difficult to travel from the coast. At present it is 
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possible, by making a very roundabout trip, to reach Fairbanks, but 
then you would have about 150 miles of difficult country to cross. 
The railroad will take you directly to the center of the Alaskan 
Ridge, or Broad Pass. When you have arrived there, there is a 
horseback country right through to Mount McKinley from the 
railroad. 

You can travel on horseback along a ridge directly to the base of 
Mount McKinley, and along that ridge you will travel through a 
mountain region of wonderful beauty. It is an awe-inspiring region 
of massive mountains and ice-capped peaks. The Piedmont Plateau, 
that follows the range, affords a oeautiful roadway direct to Mount 
McKinley, and when you reach the plateau all difficulties vanish and 
you see a view that is unique on this earth. You see the huge moun- 
tain line of perpetual snow and ice rising like a great wall on the 
southeast, i ou can ride a pony to where Moimt McKinley rises in a 

flittering wall of ice and snow for 17,000 feet. The mountain is 
anked on either side by stupendous mountains twelve to seventeen 
thousand feet in height, and they make a wonderful setting for that 
glorious mountain. At the present time tourists come down to Daw- 
son and then return, and at Dawson they are just at the gateway of 
Alaska. With the railroad built, tourists wiU come down the Yukon, 
for it is not worth while when you consider the time required without 
the railroad. With the railroad, they wiU come down the Yukon, go 
to Fairbanks, get on the railroad there, and go directly by the Mount 
McKinley National Park. The railroad will be of great importance 
to Alaska, and Mount McKinley, I think, will make that railroad 
twice, as important. As the railroad is a Government institution, it 
will be a great business advantage from a railroad man's point of view 
to have that park there, outside of the value it will be to the Alaskans. 

There is another thing of the greatest importance, and that is you 
can't exaggerate the economic value of the game of Alaska to Alaskans. 
I think it would be safe to say that the interior would be an unknown 
waste if it was not for the game. This great region could not have been 
opened up without the aid of the wild animals. It would be impos- 
sible for a poor man to do work in that country if it was not for the 
animals. The American prospector is a sensible man, and he looks 
out for and guards jealuosly the wild life about him, because he 
knows his life depends on the game. But with the opening of the 
railroad you are going to get a class in there that is not going to 
protect the game as the prospector has, and you are going to have 
repeated over again the slaughter of the big game aninals that has 
followed our march westward. Mount McKinley is the natural game 
refuge of this country, irrespective of the boundary lines and laws 
that are passed. For that reason it is of the greatest value as a game 
refuge. The surrounding country is a game country, and I agree 
that that country will be shot out sooner or later, but with the Mount 
McKinley Park as a breeding ground and refuge, there will be game 
there for generations to come. Now, this biU has been enthusias- 
tically supported by, I think, every man who is conversant with 
Alaskan conditions, and I hope you gentlemen will feel its importance. 
Now, if there are any questions 

The Chairman. What year were you in there? 

Mr. Browne. I was there last in 1912. I have spent three seasons 
trying to dimb Moimt McKinley, and I have been on every one of the 
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large glaciers that come from Mount McKinley, with the exception of 
one, and that one I have looked along from both directions, up and 
down, so I have seen every one. 

The Chairman. On which side of the mountain did you make the 
ascent ? 

Mr. Browne. We first tried from the southern side. It is a land of 
ice and solid rock, with rushing streams and glaciers; a country where, 
as far as we can see, there is no chance of mineral. It is a granite 
country, exceedingly rough. The northern side is a paradise; a beau- 
tiful sloping tundra countrjr which is beaten flat by the herds of big 
game, and there are mining industries farther to the north. The lines 
of this park have been carefully drawn, and so far as it is humanly 
possible the mining industries will be left outside of the park. The 
southern- side is a region which protects itself. The northern side is 
the region that is going to need protection by the Government, and 
for that reason we have drawn this park entirely on the north side, 
because practically the only way of reaching Mount McKinley from 
the south is over the ice. 

The photograph shown in the pamphlet [see Appendix] was taken 
on an expedition that Prof. Parker and myself organized in 1910, and 
it took 50 consecutive days, sleeping on the ice, to get that photo- 
graph. It is too difficult a country for the tourist to travel. I think 
when the park is located it will be possible for the hardier class of 
tourists to make trips from the north over the wonderful ice fields 
and see the beauties of the southern side of the range, but it will be 
a question of years, and the Government will have to do as the Swiss 
Government does in the Alps, build refuges for the travelers. 

Senator Walsh. What is the objection to including it in the park 
then? 

Mr. Browne. There is no objection, but in drawing the park 
boundaries we had to take into consideration the fact that the Alas- 
kans in general look with suspicion on the withdrawal of public lands, 
and there is a possibility that some time in the southern portion of the 
range minerals will be found. The ruggedness of the country has 
precluded the possibilities of prospectors staking quartz claims, for 
it would be impossible with the transportation facilities they now 
have to work anything but placer claims. 

Senator Walsh. Wouldn't that become the natural resort of 
hunters ? 

Mr. Browne. The southern side is not a game country. I have 
spent altogether about a year on the southern base of Mount McKinley 
and I have never seen any game animals, but a very few bear. This 
is a rocky, inaccessible country, all perpetual ice and rock, and from 
the game point of view it can never be a game countiy for the reason 
that the humid winds from the Pacific strike it in certain seasons — 
you have a snowfall that reaches a depth of 60 feet in a winter, on the 
flat. The Alaskan Range serves as a barrier to the winds of the 
Japan current, and, leaving the south side, you pass out of a country 
literaDv smothered in snow into the Yukon Basin, where the winter 
snowfall averages only four feet, and it is that lack of snow that 
enables the animals to exist in that country. The southern side is 
literally buried under snow, and the nearest that you can get to Mount 
McKinley on the southern side without climbing the glaciers is about 
35 miles on an air line. On the north side the great Piedmont Plateau 
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lies just about at timber line, so that the timber that you find on the 
northern side of the mountain follows the streams in long lines. That 
country is what in Alaska we would call tundra countrv*. Rolling 
country, dotted with beautiful lakes; in the summer time there are 
lots of wild flowers there; it slopes gently until it reaches the Kantish- 
na Valley. There you find spruce and cottonwood and the other 
trees that are common to this region. 

Senator Walsh. Into what streams does the region drain ? 

Mr. Browne. It drains into the Kantishna country in general. 
There may be a few streams in the southwestern portion of the park 
that flow into the Kuskokwim country, but in general it drains into 
the Tanana, which in turn runs into the Yukon. 

Senator Walsh. What is the area of that region ? 

Mr. Greeley. It is a little under 2,500 square miles. The area is 
a cubic parallelogram, with its long axes a little over 90 miles, run- 
ning generally in a direction about northeast and southwest. 

&nator Walsh. The longer axes about 90 miles ? 

Mr. Greeley. The longer axes about 90 miles. The eastern end 
of the area is a little wider than the west, and the average width is, 
as I understand it, about 26 mUes, or a little less. 

Senator Harding. Has anybody ever made an approximate esti- 
mate of what will be necessary to be expended to make this park 
accessible to tourists? 

Mr. Browne. I couldn't say what it would cost, but I can say 
that the park itself will be easily reached after the railroad is com- 
pleted, i am irLformed that plans have already been thought of for 
the building of a hotel for the housing of tourists in Broad Pass. 
Furthermore, the moment you get that hotel built, the Alaskans will 
be on hand ready to take anybody into that region, and you can get 
on a pony and ride into the McKinley country m one day. No road 
buildmg is necessary to enable any of you gentlemen to ride into 
that region without any hardship. 

Senator Harding. Would you not, the moment the hotels were 
undertaken, expect to have trails to this park from the railroads and 
automobile roads ? 

Mr. Browne. Of course — in the years to come. I hope before I die 
there will be automobile roads in there. There is very little snow in 
the wintertime and the country is a very easy country to get through. 
The construction of roads will be a very easy matter. 

Senator Walsh. When you take the ride from the plateau to the 
very base of the mountain, how far beyond that region, say the 20 
miles that you speak of, would the ordinary tourist be able to go ? 

Mr. Browne. The ordinary tourist would be able, without any 
difficulty whatever, to get off the train at Broad Pass, to ride his horse 
along that great Piedmont Plateau away to the westernmost extrem- 
ity of the park; near the western boundary there is a Government- 
built trail that connects the Piedmont Plateau with Kichatna Pass 
and crosses the Alaskan Range into the Kuskokwim, and that trail 
has convenient roadhouses all along it 

Senator Walsh .(interrupting). Ihe tourists would skirt the base 
of the mountain ? 

Mr. Browne. They would see every detail of the Alaskan Range 
and Mount McKinley in front of them without the necessity of under- 
going any hardships or being in the snow themselves. They would 
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be in the tundra country, full of big game animals, in the country 
where you can read a newspaper at night; it is light day and night in 
the summer season, and tney could ride along the Alaskan Kange 
without going through any hardships whatever. 

The Chairman. How far is Fairbanks, where the Alaskan Road will 
go through, to the line of the park ? 

Mr. Browne. Broad Pass? I think Mr. Sheldon measured that 
out. 

Mr. Sheldon. 1 if teen or 20 miles; it has not been exactly sur- 
veyed; the route has not been decided. 

Senator Joni;^. If we should report this bill to the Senate they 
would want to Know what was the real necessity for a national park 
in that country. They will at once suggest that this mountain will 
stay there and that aU of these glaciers will be there. What are the 
real necessities for having this section declared a national prrk ? 

Mr. Browne. The real necessity is to preserve it as a game refuge 
to insure a supply of meat in the years to come. The development 
of Alaska depends on that, and consequently it is an economic neces- 
sity to the citizens of Alaska. Of course if it is made a national 
park it will be advertised and it will be undoubtedly a great attrac- 
tion to the tourists and they will be more Ukely to go in there if it 
was under Government control than if it was under the control of 
people who were exploiting the country for their own selfish end. 

Senator Jones. The real point is the protection of game, and put- 
ting the country under a supervision that you would not have if it 
were left open ? 

Mr. Browne. That is it exactly. Put it in such hands that the 
tourist will be glad to go there. 

Senator Jones. You would not expect if it was made a national 
park that any demands would be made upon Congress for any large 
appropriations for its improvement ? 

Mr. Browne. That would not be necessary or expected by any of 
us, I think, for a good many years to come. 

Senator Walsh. Would it be necessary to have a superintendent 
and guards or rangers ? 

Mr, Browne. The game protection question in the Mount 
McKinley region is an extraordinarily easy one to solve. The only 
time that meat could be transported out of that country is the 
summer time and the facilities are such that it would spoil. In the 
wintertime the only road over which it would be transported is 
over the great open rolling coimtry where it would be impossible 
to smuggle it yritnout being caught. 

Senator Walsh. If the road was constructed ? 

Mr. Browne. The meat would come to the railroad and smuggling 
would be impossible. 

Senator Walsh. You think that the ordinary criminal laws that 
would be enacted, the provision of this bill making it a criminal 
offense to kill game withm the park, would be a sufficient safeguard 
for the present ? 

Mr. Browne. I feel that very strongly. 

Senator Walsh. It would not be necessary to have rangers or 
inspectors or a force of men to prevent poaching? 
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V 

Mr. Browne. I don't think it would be necessary until the tourist 
travel to the park warranted it. Until the development of that 
country warranted it. 

Senator Harding. How many private-land entries have been made 
in the park ? 

Mr. Browne. I don't think there is one inside of the boundary. I 
don t think there is one at this time. Maybe Mr. Sheldon might 
know of some man. 

Senator Walsh. I suppose the bill leaves the region open to min- 
eral entry ? 

Mr. Browne. Yes. Mining so far has been confined to placer, and 
the prospecting has been done by the poor prospector. It is possible 
when the railroad gets through there and transportation is attainable 
these men may get out and prospect for minerals, for quartz, and it 
may be possible that in the park quartz veins may be discovered. 
Representative Wickersham spoke of antimony veins being reported 
in that region. So this clause was put in to give these men a square 
deal. 

Senator Walsh. You see no peril from the prospector? 

Mr. Browne. There is no peril from the prospector. All peril 
would be from the poachers and hunters of meat to sell. There is no 
peril in allowing the bona fide prospector to secure such meat as he 
wants; he could never deplete the supply. 

Senator Harding. Has he the right to use the game ? 

Mr.* Browne. Yes; he has the right to use the game. That is be- 
cause the economic conditions are different from any other region in 
this country where parks are located. 

There is no region where the citizen is so dependent on the game 
supply as he is m Alaska. If the clause was not in there some of 
them would have to go contrariwise to the law ; desperate in time of 
need, he would have to break the law to get food. 

Senator Jones. You would want to save it from the vicious 
hunter? From those who would sell it? 

Mr. Browne. Yes. There have been tons of sheep taken out of 
the Alaskan range. The Alaskan laws, themselves, 1 think will be 
ample to restrict the sale of game outside of the park. The Alaskan 
game laws are ample to handle that question satisfactorily. 

The Chairman. The committee will be glad to hear from Mr. 
Charles Sheldon, who is present to-day. 

STATEMENT OF MB. CHAELES SHELDON, REPBESENTING 

THE BOONE AND CBOCKET CLUB. 

Mr. Sheldon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel that the ground 
has been pretty well covered by Mr. Browne; possibly there are one 
or two points which I might elucidate. I went up there in 1905 and 
1906 from the Tanana River with the object of hunting and studying 
the game of the region and collecting some specimens for the National 
Museum here. It was purely voluntary on my part. I had spent 
several years wandering about the Yukon country for the same pur- 
pose. Judge Wickersham was the first man that ever went to the 
mountain Som the north side and the first man who attempted to 
climb it. I went into the mountain from the same side, went up 
on the slopes, and spent some time around there. Then I wandered 
Along the range 70 or 80 miles to the east and came out in the fall. 
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The following year I made up my mind it was a magnificent region 
to study the life history of game animals, and the following year 
I went m there in June and went up to the end of the timber in the 
region where the mountain sheep were most abundant and built a 
little cabin and stayed there practically for a year; another man was 
there with me; some of the time I was absolutely alone. It is always 
easier to travel that country in winter than in summer because the 
ground is frozen. 

Senator Jones. What is the condition in the summer ? 

Mr. Sheldon. In the summer a good deal of the ground is swampy 
on the outside, but up in the park, within this region of park, most 
the ground is all above timber and very hard, suitable for pack-horse 
travel, but at the same time there are hollows and sweeps of willows 
where you will find swamp. You have to select your roads in the 
summer, whereas in the winter you go anywhere. So that wintering 
all over this region made me very familiar with this proposed park. 
Now I merely say this to emphasize what has been said here, that the 
region is extraordinarily beautiful and it is positively and absolutely 
unique. The only other region which seems to compare with it for 
uniqueness is the Grand Canyon. We have the Yellowstone Park, 
which is wonderful and unique — possibly I will add the Yellowstone 
Park. 

Senator Walsh. Whv omit the Glacier? 

Mr. Sheldon. The Glacier Park is very beautiful and very won- 
derful, but for mountain scenery and uniqueness, which you would 
set aside as a wonder of the world, I don't include Glacier Park. 
I don't say one word against it, because I would love it, because it is a 
beautiful park. 

Senator Jones. Why leave out Rainier National Park ? 

Mr. Sheldon. I don't want to speak comparatively of the favorites 
of anybody here, but there are numerous mountains like Rainier. 
Rainier has the peculiar beauty of rising up there alone. Nothing 
could induce me even to suggest that there is any mountain range on 
this continent that produces anything nearly so wonderful as Mount 
McKinley, flanked by the mountains on its sides. It is a peculiar 
mountain. I believe its base is 40 miles; it does not rise in a peak; 
it is a great dome with a base of 40 miles. I suppose it is 6 or 7 
miles on top. It has over 14,000 feet of snow line; you are only 
1 ,800 feet iip, and you see this tremendous bulk rising right up in the 
heavens, it is peculiar in its mountains flanking both sides. Mount 
Foraker is over 17,000 feet high on the westward, and peaks on both 
sides of McKinley extend as far as you can see. In front of the range 
on the north side are five or six parallel ranges which are below the 
snow line. These peaks, six or seven thousand feet high, would, 
under different conmtions, be very large peaks; six or seven thousand 
feet from a high plain is very high, but when you see these against 
the main Alaskan Range they Took like little bits of insignificant 
mounds. The opportunities for the tourists up there are great, for, 
besides the wonderful beauty of it, it is above timber line. There 
isn't any timber in the whole park of commercial value. You would 
even have a little difficulty in selecting logs in numerous places to 
build log cabins, but there is some timber for fuel and for log cabins 
and possibly to build hotels, but there is no commercial timber in 
the park. 
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Senator Jones. How far is it from the coal fields? 

Mr. Sheldon. You are getting into a region with which I am not 
familiar, but to the east of the railroad coal has been found within 
14 or 15 miles. There are plenty of foxes in the park, and wolves; 
and marten — ^not so many of the marten, or sable, as some people 
caU it. Plenty of rabbits, northern hare, but the bulk of the great 
game are the mountain sheep, which exist in extraordinary nunabers, 
moose, caribou, and bears. The first summer up there, in one day's 
traveling, in 15 miles I counted over 500 sheep; that is, just merely 
traveling along. Sheep were in all directions on both sides of my 
route of travel. The following year I went over there, the same road 
as before, and saw the same number. Caribou, when I went over 
that coimtry, gave one the impression of being on a cattle range in 
the West; they would come running up to the pack-train and circle 
with curiosity. Another thing: We are accustomed to thinking that 
winter there is cold; winter is the most delightful season of the year. 
1 enjoyed the climate more in winter than m summer. I didn't feel 
the cold on the very coldest days. I can t tell you why; but it is 
some physiological change, I suppose. I wore no more clothes than 
I would wear in the Adirondack Mountains. An undershirt, and a 
heavy outside shirt, and underclothes, and trousers, and a parka, 
and when the thermometer was 20® below zero my hands would 
at times perspire. If you cover your extremities the climate is de- 
lightful all through winter, and I know perfectly well when the win- 
ter climate is discovered a great many people will go up there to 
enjoy it. 

About the animals which exist there: 1 know the Alaskan people 
well enough to know that they themselves want to protect their game. 
They want a reservoir of game for a game supply. Tliey also want 
game for a future supply, and 1 beUeve they are entitled to it. Our 
whole history shows that it was explored just exactly as Montana 
was explored in the early days before anybodj^ was out there. You 
would not have had your fur traders in there and your pioneers going 
out there if they could not have killed meat to Uve. Alaska is exactly 
in that condition to-dav. To go about that country they are depencl- 
ent upon the game an3 the game is bound up with the development 
of the country, and it will be for a great many years to come. That 
means that the Alaskan people feel that it is their right to kill that 
game to eat just the same as we feel it is our right to breathe the air. 
Conditions have arisen up there at times in the way of meat monopo- 
Ues at Fairbanks, and tney had to pay their prices. While people 
can get beef in the summer, when the rivers freeze the prices go up lor 
every cent they can exact. Then the only recourse oi the Fairbanks 
people is to go out and kill the game, and nobody can teU me they are 
not entitled to that game. Of course, with that sort of thing there 
has been some market killing. Of course, market hunting means 
more than just the supply of meat they bring in, for they have to feed 
meat to the dogs. This road going near tne park really threatens 
the game if the killing of it is unrestricted, so I know perfectly well, 

Erovided we allow the Alaskans to go in there, they themselves will 
e the first ones that ^?^dll want to preserve the game. I have talked 
with a great many of them, and tney tell me so. That is the main 
reason why we want a park there — for a game preserve. As a park, 
vou can better enforce the law. 
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Senator Jones. I don't think the Senate would have any objec- 
tion or hesitation about making this a game preserve under the 
park regulation, but the next question that will be asked will be: 
When this is made a park, how much money will be required to 
spend to make this a desirable national park? And there has 
occurred this question to me: In the development of the park and 
its use as a resort, is there any reasonable source of revenue from the 
park itself to contribute to the improvement of conditions ? 

Mr. Sheldon. I don't think there would be at present. The 
revenue would go to the Alaskans who would provide log cabins and 
pack horses. They would get their grubstakes by tafing tourists 
into the park. Here is how I look at that: The Government is 
spending 1 beheve $30,000,000 to put a railroad into Fairbanks. 
Tliey are spending then- own money and taxing theirpeople. I 
dorft think anybody would maintain, or even Judge Wickersham 
would maintain, that the first year that railroad is going to pay a 
reasonable interest on that investment. It is exactly Hke the rail- 
roads that went through the western country. Very few of them at 
first paid. That railroad is built in there to develop the resources 
of the country. The people's money is being spent for it. It is 
being built for Alaska. 

Now, the Government, as I understand it, is going to manage that 
railroad, but it is the plain duty of the Government in putting that 
railroad in there to exploit everything which will be of advantage to 
that railroad. Now here is this beautiful region right near it. Do 
you think that private individuals, if they had that railroad and had 
an opportunity of taking up such a wonderful region, wouldn't take 
it up and exploit it for tne benefit of the railroad as a tourist 
place, with all that it brings in to develop Alaska ? You need people 
m that country. Most people go up the coast and say **We have 
been in Alaska. '' To get development of that country you have got 
to get people in there — anything that will attract people to the 
interior. Some of those people are going to stay, and that is what 
you need — -population; and to get population you have to show the 
country. To my mind — I have been a railroad man in my day — 
there is a chance for the Alaska Railroad to exploit a wonderful region 
and attract tourists there, and it is really a business proposition. 
You ask what monev appropriations should be made there. I say 
that in the future tnose appropriations should be made as the eco- 
nomic interest of the country demands. It is a business proposition. 
When there is a demand for it — ^when it is going to help the raiboad 
and the country — then will be the time to make appropriations and 
build roads and put it in condition to attract people. 

Senator Jones. If I understand you correctly, you would make 
the business for the railroad by providing an attractive park for the 
tourists; now, how much is it going to cost to make that park 
attractive ? 

Mr. Sheldon. Of course, I don't know that a great crowd will 
rush up there at first. I think that when people will first know of 
the park they will go up there on the road, and they will find Alas- 
kans with pack horses to take them in, and like the history of all 
national parks, more and more people will keep going in. As to the 
cost of a road in there, I am not competent to answer; but I know 
the topography of the country, and tne topography of the country 
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is extremely suitable to a road being put in there. We have spent 
thousands and thousands of dollars building roads up there, and a 
great many of those roads have gone through swamp and timber 
that has to be cleared, and it is pretty expensive, but in this coun- 
try you may have a little timber right at the beginning, but within 
a very few miles at least you get right out of < timber; you have 
mostly hard ground. You can wade the glacier streams on your 
road. Places can be selected where a few rocks can be thrown in 
and motor cars could cross the rivers without bridging them. You 
follow in certain valleys — you don't go over mountains-^you go 
between parallel ridges, and in that way you can get clear over to 
Mount McKinley from the railroad, and it would be comparatively 
simple to put a road in there. 

Senator Jones. Do you think it would be better to put in a railroad 
or a stage road ? 

Mr. Sheldon. There is a further possibility. There, is a mining 
district just outside of the lines of this park at what is called the 
Kantishna district. A large rush went in there in 1904 and 1905, and 
one of the marvelous things of this country is the way cities of log 
cabins will spring up, and the whole country will be filled with holes 
in the ground all over it. They had some very successfil placer mines, 
but some of them are being worked out, and there are possibilities of 
large dredging operations in there ; and I happen to know, having been 
over some very long veins of lead and of antimony, that if such prop- 
erty were reasonably accessible in this coimtry, where transportation 
is cheap, it would be taken up in a moment. With this railroad in 
there, there is a strong possibility they will develop that region and 

But in a railroad. If you had that, you are within one day of Mount 
[cKinley. This is a very strong possibility that may arise in the 
future. 

Senator Jones. My question was based on the idea of simply going 
into the park for the scenic attractions. 

Mr. Sheldon. It would be a very simple and economical thing to 
put in a railroad — a narrow-gauge railroad. It would be a very easy 
thing and cost very little. 

Senator Jones. What I had in mind was, to my notion, it would 
probably be just as attractive not to have the railroad and that it 
would be a delightful trip to make by wagon road. 

Mr. Sheldon. If a wagon road went only to the Kantishna district, 
I am not certain that you would see Mount McKinley. That is the 
wonderful feature. You would soon see it after leaving the railroad ; 
you would catch glimpses of it. 

Senator Jones. How far is the nearest point of the railroad to the 
proposed park ? 

Mr. Sheldon. I think it is somewhere about 15 miles; but I canH 
answer that definitely, because no survey has been made, and the line 
of the park itself is somewhat indefinite between points. 

Senator Jones. Can you give us any idea as to about what the cost 
might be per mile of putting in a reasonably good stage road from the 
railroad to the park t 

Mr. Sheldon. I have had no experience in building roads and 
would not want to venture a statement on that, because 1 don't know 
anything about constructing roads. 
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Senator Jones. I thought you might know the character of the 
country. 

Mr. Sheldon. Judge Wickersham could give you some idea of the 
cost of Government roads; he ciin do it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Sheldon, what would be the chr.racter of the 
work required up there to build a ro^d ? 

Mr. Sheldon. A smoothing of the ground; possibly some little fill- 
ing here and there. Throwing up a little trestle bridge over a smsU 
stream. .If you are not making an automobile road, so far as the 
glacier streams are concerned, I think you would go right through 
them. 

The Chairman. There is no timber to clear awav? 

a/ 

Mr. Sheldon. In the pf rt that I am familiar with, up to within 
15 miles of the milroad and nearer, there would be practicf Uy no tim- 
ber to clear away. 

The Chairman. No swamps of any f;reat difficulty ? 

Mr. Sheldon. Your ro£d would take a route over htird ground. 
You might strike a soft spot in the side hill or something like that 
and where you -would throw in a few rocks. 

The Chairman. Would you consider that as easy a country to build 
a road through as in this eastern country ? 

Mr. Sheldon. I would consider it etsier. 

Sen*, tor Jones. It would not be nearly so expensive as through the 
Yellowstone ? 

Mr. Sheldon. No. 

Senator Harding. The gentleman who was speaking when I came 
in said the railroad ran within approximately 20 miles of the park. 
Now, how much farther will it be to construct a road to what you 
would call the scenic portion of the park? How far will it be in all 
from the railroad to, say, the Mammoth Hot Springs ? 

Mr. Sheldon. About 70 miles. 

Senator Harding. Can an automobile road be built through there 
for four or five thousand dollars a mile ? 

Mr. Sheldon. I should think you could for that; for a person that 
doesn't know anything about the cost of constructing a road, it is 
pretty hard to make a statement. Judge Wickersham ought to be 
able to make some estimate about it. 

Senator Lippitt. You said it would not cost any more than roads 
in the Yellowstone Park ? 

Mr. Sheldon. I don't know. I have been there once or twice, and 
they are very fine. It is the topography of the country, which is 
more suitable to the building of roads than the Yellowstone, and it 
would be a comparatively level route. I know a stretch there of 60 
miles where there would scarcely be any hill at all, an easy road to 
go up, here and there possibly a small rise. 

Senator Jones. Like our prairie lands ? 

Mr. Sheldon. Not quite. It is between mountains, and you 
would strike little places of a quarter of a mile where there would be a 
hill, and you would have to build around that. 

Senator Jones. Would it require some blasting ? 

Mr. Sheldon. Some, but not much. 

Senator Lippitt. Is this valley fertile ? 

Mr. Sheldon. The valley is not fertile as an agricultural proposi- 
tion, but there is plenty of grass and feed for horses; there is a won- 
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derful wild flora there. I suppose the valley might be made with 
cultivation in there suitable for gardens;, those could be established 
in certain par ts of it. 

Senator Walsh. The region within the park? 

Mr. Sheldon. The region within the park; ves. 

Senator Jones. There is nothing in the bill that would prevent that 
cultivation ? 

Mr. Sheldon. I don't think that there is. 

Senator Walsh. It is not open to entry. 

. Mr. Sheldon. There is nothing in that park where agriculture 
could ever be made commercial unless it is at the extreme western 
end where a timber area is taken in, and it is possible in that timber 
area along rivers something of that sort might be done. 

Mr. Browne. Since Mr. Sheldon was there a settler came into the 
country just outside of the northern limits of the park; I was at his 
house, and he had a very flourishing garden, and he had cabbages 
and beets and potatoes, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Sheldon. I am familiar with that garden, and I think in 
suitable places gardens might be raised. 

Senator Walsh. Do you think, Mr. Browne, any portion of the 
area within the park would be attractive to homesteaders ? 

Mr. Browne. No, sir; certain areas in the park would furnish 
enough vegetables and garden truck to be of use to the hotels and 
the men who had the pack trains in there for the tourists. In other 
words, to support the small population that would be connected with 
the management of the park. As a homesteading -proposition there 
are hundreds of mUes farther to the north, richer valley land, that 
would be taken up long before anyone would pay any attention to 
the land lq the park. 

Senator Jones. What is the elevation of the land in the park ? 

Mr. Sheldon. From 1,800 to 2,500, where people would travel. 

Senator Jones. Is some of the land that you propose to include as 
low as 1,800? 

Mr. Sheldon. I think 1,800 or 2,000 feet. 

Mr. Greeley. I believe that at Broad Pass the elevation is about 
1,800 feet. 

Mr. Sheldon. I don^t think it has been carefully surveyed. 
Messrs. Brooks and Reyboume made a topographical survey, but 
they guessed a great deal of it ; they stood up in the moimtains and 
guessed at it, and their record, I believe, is not accurate as elevation 
fines. 

Senator Harding. There is no local opposition from any source 
in Alaska to this movement, is there ? 

Mr. Sheldon. I think Judge Wickersham can answer that better 
than I can, because I haven't heard an expression of an Alaskan 
upon it. This bill has been drawn especially to encourage Alaska, 
and when they imderstand it I feel they won t oppose it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Edes, chairman of the Railroad Commission of 
Alaska is here, and he has heard the testimony as to the character of 
the land and the topoOTaphy of that country through which these 
roads would be built. 1 know he has had a g^reat deal of experience 
through the mountainous country of California, and I would like to 
ask ]S&. Edes what he thinks a good, substantial automobile road can 
be built for in that country. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. EDES, CHAIBHAIT OF TIBEE 
ALASKAN ENGINEEBING COMMISSION. 

, Mr. Edes. I haven't been in that particular section of the country, 
but speaking of an automobile road as we would consider one in Cali- 
fomia, where we run over mountains and make from 10 to 15 miles 
an hour, I should judge you could build a road up there for $2,000 
tp $2,500 a mile, not macadamized, but with a good, .hard bottom; 
Senator Harding. What material have you there? 
Mr. Edes. Mostly gravel, rock foundation. 
Senator Harding. What kind of a road ? 

Mr. Edes. Road over the country with a pretty good bottom that 
you could get over in the ordinarj^ seasons with an automobile. 

Senator Lippitt. Your country in California has not much forest, 
has it ? 

Mr. Edes. Yes; we have a great deal of forest in this country I 
speak of. 
Senator Lippitt. I suppose in this region it is frozen quite deep ? 
Afr. Edes. There would probably be times with the ground thaw- 
ing rapidly that you would not have very good roads. 

Senator Harding. They never expect the United States Govern- 
ment to build anything on a cheap order. 

Mr. Edes. I wouldn't build a macadamized road. To begin with 
I would smooth oflF the country and I woidd build a road that we 
could get in there with an automobile and put in a road on which we 
could average 10 or 12 miles. I haven't been over the wagon' road, 
or where it would go, but I understand there is very little bridging 
to be done. 

Senator Harding. Have you been over the Pass country ? 
Mr. Edes. No. There would probably be, as there is in any 
ordinarv road, not macadamized, portions of the year when it 
wouldn t be very good traveling in an automobile. But the season 
thev will want to go in there I should say there was no necessity for 
building a macadamized road. 

Senator Walsh. What is your own opinion of the establishment of 
this park? 

Mr. Edes. I should think it would be a valuable asset to the rail- 
road. I haven't paid much attention to it. The scenic attractions 
of that country are verv great. 

I have seen Mount McKinley from a distance, and I know what a 
wonderful sight it is. You can see it away below Anchorage. It is a 
very magnificent sight. 

The Chairman. What distance would that be ? 
Mr. Edes. That would be, I suppose, 120 mUes — 150 miles. It is 
a very beautiful sight. I think it would be a very valuable asset to 
tlie Government railroad. It is a character of scenery that you 
don't seem to get anvwhere else. Magnificent. 

The Chairman. lion. James Wickersham is present, and the com- 
mittee will be glad to hear him at this time. 

43122—16 2 
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STATEHEITT OF HON. JAHES WICEEBSHAH, TESBITOSIAL 

DELEGATE FBOM ALASKA. 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. I was inclined to be against this bill at first for 
this reason: Where the proposed park is to be located is in the center 
of a great mining country. There has been considerable prospecting 
for placer; none for quartz. My fear is that it is probably a very 
rich quartz region. 

Senator Harding. Why do you say '^probably"? 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. Becausc of the proposition to put it in a park- 
if it is a mining region and the miner is excluded by severe rules and 
regulations it wUf naturally arouse much antagonism against the 
park because prospectors and miners will enter the region whether it 
IS in or outside of the park. Of course, Mr. Chairman, my objection 
to including this area in a park has been very largely overcome by 
the provision in the bill which extends the mmeral land laws there, 
something which is ordinarily not done in a national park. I thought, 
too, I httd an understanding or an agreement with those behind this 
bill in the departments with respect to that matter. I introduced the 
bill at their request. In doing so I altered section 6 and put it in 
the form that it now has, and the only fear I have with respect to the 
bill is in that section; I say this because yesterday when tne hearing 
was held before the House committee, a letter came in at the last 
moment from the Secretary of the Interior proposing an amendment 
to this section which I thought ought not to be there. 

It was in violation of my understanding of the agreement that we 
had with respect to the matter. I mayliave been mistaken about 
my understanding, but mistaken or not, I am very much opposed to 
the amendment. 

Senator Jones. What is the amendment proposed ? 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. Practically a repetition of section 5, as amended 
in section 6. Section 5 provides: 

That the said park shall be under the executive control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and it shall be the duty of the said executive authority, as soon as practicable, 
to make and publish such rules and regulations not inconsistent with the laws of the 
United States as the said authority may deem necessary or proper for the care, pro- 
tection, management, and improvement of the same, the said regulations being 
primarily aimed at the freest use of the said park for recreation purposes by the public 
and for the preservation of animals, birds, and. fish, and for the preservation of the 
natural curiosities and scenic beauties thereof. 

I was not opposed to that and I want the bill to pass. I introduced 
the bill in the House. But I did want some certain and fixed law in 
respect to mining and the right of miners in that great unprospected 
region, and not mdefinite and uncertain rules and regulations with 
respect to mining and the control of 'prospectors and miners there. 
And in the preparation of section 6, we entered into an agreement 
which I suppose left no doubt about the matter. 

Senator Lippitt. AOTcement with whom ? 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. The agreement was with Mr. Riggs and other 
people from the Department of the Interior who came to ^alk to me 
about the bill. Section 6 provides for the establishment of a game 
refuge, and provides that no person shall kill any game in the park 
except under the order of the Secretary of the Interior for the pro- 
tection of persons or to protect or prevent the extermination of other 
animals or birds, provided that prospectors and miners engaged in 
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mininff may take and kill therein so much game or birds as may be 
needea for their actual necessities when short of food, but in no case 
shall animals or birds be killed in said park for sale or removal there- 
from or wantonly. I prepared that section myself, and I drew it 
upon the understanding that I had with the representatives of the 
department, and I drew it in good faith for the purpose of preventing 
prospectors or miners from taking and killing game except for their 
actual necessities when they were short oi food. The proposed 
amendment is that 

The Chairman (interrupting). Under such regulations and re- 
strictions as may be prescribea by the Secretary of the Interior ? 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. That is the proposed amendment, and destroys 
the very certainty of the law which I wished in respect to miners and 

Erospectors. It all resolves itself now into rules and regulations to 
e prepared by the Secretary of the Interior, or some one represent- 
ing him here m Washington, and we have no more certainty about 
the matter. 

Senator Harding. Why wouldn't that amendment be effective by 
saying *' Under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, except that prospectors,'' and so on. 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. The Secretary has the power by section 5 to 
make rules and regulations governing everything in the park except 
the control of miners and prospectors. I strongly object to his being 
given the riffht to make rules and regulations governing the miners 
m the park, for here is a great region in the heart of the mining coimtry 
suddenly withdrawn from location for mining, and I do not want 
that limitation in there in so far as it affects prospectors and miners. 

Senator Harding. What is the argument for the amendment ? 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. I don't know that there is any, except they 
probably fear that the prospector will kill more game than he ought 
to kill, and I think in limiting it to his necessities when he was short 
of food and providing a penalty in case of violation would make it 
as certain as anything could make it that he would not destroy the 
game. 

Senator Lippitt. I suppose there would have to be a number of 
minor things that somebody would have to adjust and prescribe the 
rules for. 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. The Secretary has the right to do that in 
section 5. 

The Chairman. Is there this danger which may have suggested that 
amendment — that any man that goes into that country, particularly 
if he is going there as a hunter or to kill game, may not under this 
amendment claim to be a prospector ? 

Senator Lippitt. The bill Umits the game to his necessities and 
not to be killed wantonly. 

Senator Harding. Would it not be possible for the bill to provide 
that the miner or prospector may kUl this game under a permit to 
be issued by the park authorities after satisfying them as to his 
necessities ? Would that be practicable ? 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. No; the prospector can not get the license until 
the circumlocution office in Washington unwinds. 

The Chairman. That is the object of the amendment. 

Mr. WiCKERSHAM. I kuow it is and that is why I am opposed to it. 
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The Chairman. I entertain about the same view that Judge 
Wickersham does about the red tape; I have suffered from that mvself 
in the Dawson country. It is a benefit to the prospector to nave 
some kind of a game refuge and the real prospector reahzes to such 
an extent he does all he can to protect it. 1 never saw them slaughter 
game. But when that region commences to attract tomsts you will 
find a great many people who will shoot just simplv to hit something 
and we find that in the western country around the parks. The 
question is if a man is taken up under the charge that he has unlaw- 
fully killed game in the park and says ''I am a prospector." Now 
there is no physical difference in the appearance of a prospector and 
some one else nor any outfit that he might carry that would designate 
him as a prospector, but he may show that it was a necessity. 

Soiifttor LipPiTT. It don't seem to me there is any great trouble 
going to arise in there. There is not going to bo an enormous influx 
of people in there in the near future, fi there was any influx of 
tourists there would be plenty of time to make some regulations or 
give to the Secretary of the Interior the proper power. For many 
years this park will be a wilderness and almost unapproachable and 
inaccessible. 

Mr. Wickersham. The first people that come in there are going to 
be prospectors. 

The Chairman. It wouldn't be very inaccessible after the railroad 
is built, 

Mr. Wickersham. It is not maccessible now; tourists can reach 
there now. 

Senator Harding. One of the chief motives of passing this law is 
to make a game refuge. and you ought to have some way of making 
regulations that is going to make that effective. 

Mr. Wickersham. This bill is not the end of the law. Congress 
can change this law at any time if there is any real likelihood of the 
extinction of the g£,mo. 

Senator Walsh. In the first place, a great many prospectors are 
going into that neighborhood, but don't intend to go into the park 
at aU. He figures tnere is plenty of game outside of the park and he 
won't bother about getting a permit, but he is out there and he is at 
woik miles and miles away from anyone and his provisions aie 
exhausted and he goes into the park and kills game. That is one 
extreme case. The other is that there* is a mining company operating 
in the immediate neighborhood of the park with a great big crew of 
men and they find it inexpensive to supply themselves with game 
meat instead of hauling beef from Fairbanks and they send out some 
men into that neighborhood to kill game in the parK to supply the 
mining camp. That is the other extieme. You want to sail oetween 
those, if you can. 

Mr. Wickersham. The situation is this: You have now so many 
restrictions upon the development of the Teiritory that I regret very 
much to see another large area withdrawn and rules and regulations 
adopted which wiU by their severity exclude the miners. A miner 
can not carry a very large amount of food supplies with him when 
he goes into the mountains. If he can not get game, he can not go. 
All of the strikes in that interior region have been made by men 
prospecting under those circumstances who had to depend upon tho 
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country as they went rAong, and just as these gentlemen hr.vc said 
there is game enough there for them. 

Senator Haeding. Would it be practicable for the prospector who 
goes out there to have a regularly issued permit to do that? 

Mr. WiCKEESHAM. That is utterly impracticable. He is out in the 
mountains somewhere, and he wants to go in the park boundaries 
prospecting, but he may be 100 miles from Fairbanks, and when he 
goes to Fairbanks, which is the capital of that region, he is several 
thousand miles from Washington, and the official y^ho issues the 
permit is in Washington, with many other things to do. 

Senator Haeding. 1 can^t understand why there wouldn^t be a park 
authority to do that. 

Mr. WiCKEESHAM. There might be, but there is no provision for it 
in the bill. 

Mr. Beowne. There would be prospectors that would want to come 
in from the western end of the park, and they would be hundreds of 
miles away. 

Senator Walsh. The Secretary will be making a report concerning 
this park, and if necessity arises that there should be more stringent 
regulations we can put them in. 

Mr. WiCKEESHAM. When the time comes that the game of that 
country is being exterminated, and this refuge is the last chance to 
preserve the game, I will be the first to say, "Close it down.'^ I am 
very much in favor of the bill, because I think it will be one of the 
great assets of the railroad, but mining and miners are more valuable 
than game and scenery. 

Senator Walsh. You wouldn't be in favor of it with that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WiCKEESHAM. T would not be in favor of it with the amend- 
ment. 

Senator Haeding. Will tnere be any objection to this bill in 
Alaska ? 

Mr. WiCKEESHAM. Nouc whatever; the people would be very much 
in favor of it without it had that restriction. But that restriction 
would create a great deal of opposition, for our people are miners, 
and want the country developed. 

The Chaieman. Isn't it a fact that the bonafide prospectors in 
this country would really insist on the enforcement of tne law against 
the destruction of game, and if there was anyone selling the game 
they would be the. first to prosecute him ? 

Mi\ WiCKEESHAM. The nrst, I have no doubt. 

Senator Lippitt. It wiU be many years before there will be any 
perceptible decrease in the game ? 

Mr. WiCKEESHAM. There will be plenty of ^ame for many years 
in those valleys and on the mountain summits; the game will, I 
think, continue for centuries. Of course, long-range rifles and tour- 
ists can kill oft* a great deal of game if they are not controlled, but the 
miner is more needed than tame game. 

Mr. Beowne. Since the Government trail has been put across the 
Alaskan range the ^anie has already been driven back long distances 
bv the shooting below the roadhouses along that line. Thev drive 
the game out of tne country. That is one of the great values of the 
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park. In a very short time the ganae in the country around the 
park will be driven into the park. That has been my experience vith 
the game in that country. 

Senator Lippitt. The game aroimd the park will be driven into 
the park? 

Mr. Browne. That is it. 

Senator Harding. What do you think about this provision to 
which Mr. Wickersham objects ? 

Mr. Browne. The only thing I have to say is that it can be put in 
some day if the necessity arises. I think the sentiment of the House 
Committee was that it should be put in now. I donH think it is 
necessary now, but it might be a good thing to put it in no^ Vo 
exclude the possibility of a disagreement over the oill in the House. 
It means so much to the Alaskans. 

The Chairman. I wish to include in the record the pampWet 
A Plea for Mount McKinley National Park, by Mr. Belmore Browne, 
and Moimt McKanley National Park An Economic Asset, by Robert 
Sterling Yard, including the map showing the location of the p^0'| 
posed park and the photograph of Mount McKinley, to which reiei 
ence has been made in several of the statements. 

If there is nothing further, the hearing wiU close. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned subject to the call of tb 
chairman.) 
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A PLEA FOR A MOUNT M'KINLEY PARK IN ALASKA. 



By Belmore Bhowne. 

In the center of the great wilderness that lies south of the Yukon and west of the 
Tanana River, in Alasl^, stands the most impressive mountain in the world. At this 
point the Alaskan Range, which forms a line of snow-capped summits 200 iniles in 
length, culminates in several gigantic peaks, the highest of which — Mount McKinley — 
towering to a height of 20,300 feet above the sea, is the loftiest mountain in North 
America and the highest mountain in the world above the line of perpetual snow. 
Flanking the great mountain on two sides stand guardian peaks that, rising to heights 
of between 12,000 and 17,000 feet, form a magnificent setting for this king of all 
mountains. 

Along the northern side of this huge moimtain barrier lies a gentlv rolling plateau. 
Lying at an altitude of onlv two or three thousand feet its level valleys sweep to the 
very base of the range. While to the tourist the difficulties of reaching this region are 
now almost prehibiuve, once this plateau is reached every difficulty vanishes, and 
the traveler can ride a horse to a point where the ice-incrusted cliffs of Mount McKinley 
sweep upward in a glittering wall 17,000 feet in height. In addition to its value as a 
roadway, the plateau country is of great beauty and interest. High above it on the 
south, stand the snow-clad peaks of tne Alaskan Range, while on the north the eye can 
sweep over the vast forest carpet of the Kantishna Valley to the blue haze where the 
Yukon crosses the Arctic Circle. In travelling through this re^on one is struck, not 
only with the magnificence of the mountain scenery, but with its atmosphere of 
savage remoteness as well, for here can still be seen the herds of wild game that, pro- 
tected from mankind by the madness of the surrounding region, are living in the 
peace and security that nature intended they should enjoy. Giant moose still stalk 
through the timber-line valleys; herds of caribou move easily across the moss-covered 
hills; bands of white "big-horn" sheep look down on the traveller from frowning 
mountain sides, while at any time the powerful form of the grizzly bear may give the 
crowning touch to the wildness of the picture. But while the Mount McKinley region 
is the fountainhead from which come the herds of game that supply the huge expanse 
of south-central Alaska, that fountainhead is menaced. Slowly but surely the white 
man's civilization is closing in, and already sled loads of dead animals from the Mc- 
Kinley region have reached the Fairbanks market. Unless a refuge is set aside in 
which the animals that remain can breed and rear their young unmolested, they will 
soon '* follow the buffalo. " 

Nowhere on this globe can we find a more startling illustration of the rapidity with 
which our civilization is advancing. But a few years ago this wonderful region was 
a trackless and unknown waste. Only 10 years ago an exploring expedition spent an 
entire summer in an attempt to reach the base of the great mountain, and with their 
pack train of 21 horses dead from hardship and exposure, and the men worn out 
through their privation, were forced to retract to the sea. But other routes were 
attempted and other methods of transportation used, until foot by foot the prospector, 
the geologist, and the explorer have forced their way inland and reported their dis- 
coveries to the world. But even now so much time is required to reach the region that, 
so far as the average traveler is concerned, it might as well be situated at the North Pole. 

With the discovery of gold on the Tanana River came the call for a railroad, and in 
answer to that call our Government is pushing the steel lines northward. It is this 
fact that brings us face to face with the startung development of our northern pos- 
session, for when the railroad reaches the Alaskan Range, Mount McKinley will be 
within a three-weeks' journey of New York City. With the realization of the great 
changes that are coming we must be wilhng to bear the new responsibilities that will 
follow. 

With the memory of the "winning of the West" fresh in our minds we know well 
what these changes will be. Steamers will ply on strange waters, farms will checker 
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unnamed valleys, and cities will stand where to-day the wilderness broods. The 
great good that has come with our national expansion has always been followed by 
evils. Fires have swept the forests from hill and valley; dynamite and filth have 
driven the fish from the sparkling rivers, and the herds of wila game that imder wise 
management would have fed futiu-e generations have melted away before a leaden hail. 

Are we as a nation able to profit by our mistakes? 

Can these tragedies be prevented? 

Yes; but our last and only chance lies in the Mount McKinlej region. Since the 
day when the foot of the first discoverer touched the shore of this continent we have 
been empire builders, but our energy would have counted for littie had we not uncov- 
ered natural resources that have made this country the richest on earth. While the 
Nation was young no thought was given to the future. Why worry about one of 
nature's gifts when beyond were uncounted riches awaiting the call of necessity? 
This was our attitude as a nation toward natural resources, and this attitude has filled 
our history with dark pages. Vast forests have been converted into charred wastes, 
billions of edible animals, birds, and fish have been daughtered uselessly, and mil- 
lions in national assets have been turned over to men who were unfit for the responsi- 

In recent years a growing appreciation of the Value of conservation has made itself 
manifest among the American people, and certain reservations have been set aside 
for the benefit and enjoyment of future generations.- Any step that will encourage 
the tourist stream to turn northward will result in inestimable advantage to the x)eo- 
ple of Alaska. It is believed that the time has now come when a national park 
embracing the Mount McKinley region should be created. The longer we wait the 
greater will be the difficulties in accomplishing this imjwrtant object. At this time 
no man can ri£[htfully object to its accomplishment. 

A bill has been prepared by men who are thoroughly familiar with the region, 
clearly defining the boundaries of the proposed park ana shaping the conditions of 
its dedication as a public park, with the smgle puipose of guarding the rights of the 
Alaskan citizen. This bill has been introduced m Congress. 

With these facts before us, we feel that we shall be doing our duty in ourselves 
uiging and inviting all interested to cooperate in urging the passage of the proposed 
bm, which will conserve for all time the scenic and natural wonders of this marvelous 
region. 

Belmore Browne, 
For the Committee on Conservation of Forests and Wild Life 

of the Camp-Fire Club of America. 

March 2, 1916. 



MOUNT McKINLEY NATIONAL PARK AN IMPORTANT 

ECONOMIC ASSET. 

By Robert Sterling Yard. 

Let us suppose for a moment (as if such a thing were supposable) that scenic suprem- 
acy is not a sufiicient reason for making Mount McKinley a national park, notwith- 
standing that its 17,000 feet of clear elevation above surrounding levels makes it one 
of the noblest, perhaps the noblest, spectacle of any kind in this world. 

Let us suppose also that the segregation of this great area for the refuge and propa- 
gation of Alaska's amazing game resources for future generations is not a sufficient 
reason. 

Let us even suppose that these two reasons together do not constitute a powerful 
and sufiicient cause. 

Nevertheless, there remains, wholly outside of these reasons and in addition to 
theni, a third and all-convincing reason why Alaska and the Nation should join hands 
and interests in immediately establishing a national park to set apart and dignify this 
incomparable spectacle. 

The cause of the national parks, to which the entire Nation is at last enthusiasti- 
cally awakening, can not be dismissed as merely recreational, or as sentimental, or as 
esthetic, or as educational. Of course, it is all of these; but far beyond them all, 
so far that together they are insignificant in comparison, it is economic. Our national 
parks constitute an asset, hitherto wholly overlooked in the rush of our young national 
life, of monumental proportions. 

This is not a new nor an untried proposition. 
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Switzerland lives on her scenery. She has developed it scientifically into a national 
business. She maintains tourist agencies and supports expensive publicity operations 
in every foreign land from which profitable income may be derived. She entertains 
the world. She has reduced to a science the business of catering to the masses at a 
profit. 

A few years ago Canada also went into the scenery business, combining American 
imagination and enterprise with British thoroughness. She advertised extensively 
and well. To-day Switzerland and Canada share the scenic reputation of the world — 
and the profits. The Alps and Lake Louise are the Meccas of every American. 

But what of our own scenery? In quality the matchless beauty of the national park 
surpasses, with the exception of a few isolated features, that of both of these countries; 
and in range and quality it outclasses that of the accessible world. 

The lure of it is an undeveloped mine of national wealth, just discovered. The 
people are aroused to our scenic resources. Soon our national parks will hold in the 
channels of the country's business himdreds of millions a year of foreign-spent wealth, 
and will draw other millions from abroad. 

And the greatest lure of all, because the noblest and most awe-inspiring spectacle of 
all, will be Mount McKinley, who^ vast altitude and unequalea majesty gives it 
distinction far greater than the world-famous celebrity of the Alps, Mont Blanc, whose 
fame and power of attraction it may easily surpass when it becomes nationalized by 
parkhood and exploited by modem business methods. 

The railroad wnich the Government is now building to the foothills of McKinley 
will render it accessible. The national character of its segregation will advertise it 
and dignify its surroundings and approach. Tens of thousands of travelers from this 
and other lands will visit it each year. 

It is altogether probable that the Mount McKinley National Park KV years from its 
creation will have become a distinguished source of cash conservation to the Nation 
and of income to Alaska. 



Immediate benefits to the people of Alaska may be expected to follow the creation 
of the Mount McKinley National Park. It will be a tremendous advertisement for 
the new railroad, which will bring visitors to the threshold of the park. Increased 
business will come with the tide of tourist travel. Hotels will be established and roads 
built. Both passenger and freight traffic on the railroad will be benefited. Some of 
those who come to see the scenery will remain as residents, and others will find oppor- 
tunities for investment. Thus an important impetus will be given to the develop- 
ment of Alaska. 

Is it too much to expect that this unrivaled work of nature will take its place among 
the important assets, not only of Alaska but of the Nation as a whole? 
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